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You were the lamp that led me from that night. 
You led me forth to drink Parnassian waters; 
then on the road to God you shed your light. 


When you declared, “A new birth has been given. 
Justice returns, and the first age of man. 
And a new progeny descends from Heaven’— 
you were as one who leads through a dark track 
holding the light behind — useless to you, 


precious to those who followed at your back. 


Through you I flowered to song and to belief. 


- Dante Alighieri, The Purgatorio, Canto XXII, lines 64-73 
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Preface: The Legacy and Philosophy of Dialectic in The Divine Comedy 


In 1320, Dante Alighieri completed his epic masterpiece, which secured his immortality 
as one of the Western Tradition’s greatest poets. Since then, The Divine Comedy has continued 
to inspire and enlighten scholars and ordinary readers alike because of the way it brings the 
entirety of human experience to life. In the words of Professor Harold Bloom, “When you read 
Dante...you experience the limits of art, and then you discover that the limits are extended or 
broken.”! Dante’s Commedia, as it is called in its original Italian, was a revolutionary feat in how 
it transcended anything previously attempted in poetic verse, and its universality makes it just as 
relevant and accessible in our own time. “My course is set for an uncharted sea,”” Dante writes 
in The Divine Comedy. What sets Dante’s epic apart is not merely the essence of what it is by 
itself, worthy though that is. Rather, its chief greatness is how it embodies all the art, poetry, and 
philosophy that preceded it and how it serves as one of the seminal links connecting all that came 
before and all that followed in its footsteps. The Commedia stands as the culmination of all the 
knowledge available to the world in the Late Middle Ages, and Dante brings all of it together 
into one epic masterpiece that places the Ancients into a conversation with each other. 

The very narrative of The Commedia, then, is one of dialectic, of Dante interacting 
dialectically with the wisdom of the past poets and philosophers to assist him in his own search 
for understanding and Truth. This is the motif which spurs on the epistemic and spiritual quest 
Dante the Pilgrim undergoes. Throughout his epic poem, Dante engages in conversations with 


the spirits from classical antiquity and uses the knowledge they impart to transform his intellect 


' Harold Bloom, The Western Canon: The Books and School of the Ages, (New Haven, CT: Harold Bloom, 1994), p. 79. 
2 Dante, The Paradiso, (New York: John Ciardi, 1970), Canto II, line 7. All quotations from The Inferno, The 
Purgatorio, and The Paradiso are taken from John Ciardi’s English translation of The Divine Comedy. 
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and will and advance toward his destination. I would like, therefore, to examine how dialectic 
serves as the central theme that holds The Divine Comedy together and helps guide the 
development of Dante’s character as he proceeds on his journey through Hell, Purgatory, and 
Heaven and finally is made ready to behold the Beatific Vision. 

As we begin our study, we must first consider the way in which the dialectical nature of 
Dante’s Commedia operates within the wider context of medieval literature. In The Consolation 
of Philosophy, for instance, Lady Philosophy assures Boethius that, through the process of 
philosophical discourse, they can work together to move from falsehood to Truth; “once the 
darkness of deceiving emotions is dispersed,” she says, “you can acknowledge the brightness of 
True Light.”? This same, philosophical framework helps us to understand the way in which 
Dante’s quest proceeds and is the pattern by which the narrative of his epic poem is structured. 
The Commedia begins with Dante recounting how he “went astray/from the straight road and 
woke to find myself/alone in a dark wood” in the first canto of The Inferno, and it ends when, as 
Dante relates in the final canto of The Paradiso, “I could/the better bear to look, until at last/my 


”> The narrative progress of The Divine Comedy, 


vision was made One with the Eternal Good. 
then, can be seen as a dialectical journey from darkness to light, from the obscurity of ignorance 
to the clarity of knowledge and from the darkness of sin to the pure light of redemption. 

This key principle of dialectic, then, is the manner whereby we interact with the wisdom 
of others to help direct us toward a better understanding of Truth and moral clarity. This idea in 
no way begins with either Dante or Boethius but rather can be seen as the systemized approach 


to philosophy going back to the earliest days of the Western Philosophical Tradition. Dialectic, 


in the classical sense of the term, is best known for having been the educational practice of 


3 Boethius, The Consolation of Philosophy, (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1999), Book I, chapter 6, p. 18. 
4 Dante, The Inferno, (New York: John Ciardi, 1954), Canto I, lines 1-3. 
5 Dante, The Paradiso, Canto XXXIII, lines 79-81. 
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philosophy used in Plato’s Academy, following the method of his teacher Socrates. This Socratic 
Method of dialectic consisted in conversing with one another and asking a series of questions on 
the nature of ideas (e.g., Socrates’ question “what is justice?” discussed throughout the dialogue 
in Plato’s Republic) to try and better understand the essence of things through the conversation. 
This was an idea with which Dante himself had great familiarity and which he spoke 
about at length in his earlier writings prior to The Divine Comedy. In The Banquet (Il Convivio in 
the Italian), Dante credits Socrates with beginning the tradition of dialectic in Western 
Philosophy which was then taken on by subsequent philosophers and further developed. “These 
philosophers, such as Plato...were called Academics, after the place where Plato pursued his 
study, the Academy,” Dante wrote in The Banquet. “Socrates did not give his name to the group 
since he did not positively commit himself to any position in his philosophy....However, it was 
Aristotle [who]...refined moral philosophy and brought it to perfection through pursuing their 
study of this end by much the same method as that of Socrates.”° Socrates, Dante tells us, 
initiated many of the philosophical questions that would be puzzled over and come to influence 
Western Philosophy for centuries to come, but Socrates himself did not offer any clear answers 
or conclusions to these dialectical queries. Socrates, then, can be credited for beginning the very 
conversation of the Western Philosophical Tradition but cannot be said to have originated any 
particular discipline or school of thought. It was subsequent philosophers (such as Plato and 
Aristotle) who then carried on the dialectic that Socrates had begun. They continued to engage 
with Socrates’ ideas to formulate answers to the questions he had proposed but never resolved. 
This philosophical model of dialectic, therefore, is not merely the method of inquiry used 
by Socrates or the approach to education in Plato’s Academy. Rather, it is this dialectical 
groundwork that spurred on the very development of ideas from that time forward throughout the 


6 Dante, The Banquet, (Saratoga, CA: AMNA Libri & Co., 1989), Book IV, chapter 6, p. 135. 
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course of history. In the words of David Roochnik, Professor of Greek Philosophy at Boston 
University, “Dialectical comes from the Greek dialegesthai, ‘to converse.’ To describe the 
history of Greek philosophy as ‘dialectical’ is thus to say it is like a conversation. Each 
thinker... will be conceived as responding to, and is in this sense as being shaped by, a previous 
one.”’ The very development of the Western Philosophical Tradition, then, can be seen as 
spurred on by dialectic, by taking the ideas from thinkers of the past and engaging with them to 
continue the conversation and move closer and closer to an understanding of the Truth. 

My argument is that it is this very dialectical model of philosophical inquiry that shapes 
and structures Dante’s epistemic and spiritual journey throughout his epic poem. Unlike The 
Banquet, Dante Alighieri’s Divine Comedy is not merely a treatise that lays down a set of 
philosophical proposals or ideas. Instead, in the spirit of the Socratic Method and the dialogues 
of Plato, Dante in The Commedia literally brings the spirits of the Ancients to life as characters 
in the poem and converses with them dialectically to learn from the wisdom they impart. Just as 
Socrates engaged in dialogues with others to seek after the Truth, so Dante’s progress throughout 
his journey is spurred on via the dialectical interaction with the spirits of the past in the afterlife. 
These are spirits who have already completed the journey Dante is on and can help give him 
wisdom and guidance on his own quest for GOD. The genius of Dante, I shall hope here to 
argue, is that he brings the development of ideas throughout the span of history to life in his epic 
poem by his meetings and conversations with these shades in the afterlife. Dante is thereby able 


to continue that dialectic with them in and throughout his journey in The Divine Comedy. 


’ David Roochnik, Retrieving the Ancients: An Introduction to Greek Philosophy, (Oxford: Blackwell Publishing, 
2004), p. 7. 
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The Prophetic Commission of Dialectic in The Inferno 


Dante introduces us to the idea of dialectic in The Divine Comedy by first depicting the 
antithesis of dialectic. In the opening canto of The Inferno, Dante relates his initial attempt to 
ascend to the Truth solely on his own strength without any wisdom or guidance from others. 
After realizing that he is lost within the Dark Wood, he finds what he thinks could be a glimmer 
of hope at the top of a hill. “But at the far end of that valley of evil/whose maze had sapped my 
very heart with fear!/I found myself before a little hill/and lifted up my eyes. Its shoulders 
glowed/already with the sweet rays of that planet/Whose virtue leads me straight on every 


road.’””® 


Dante catches a mere glimpse of the Truth — symbolized by the Light of the Sun at the 
top of a hill — and he attempts to climb out of the darkness of sin and ignorance into the Light. 
However, Dante immediately finds that his attempt to ascend the hill by himself is 
doomed to fail. “And lo!/almost at the beginning of the rise/I faced a spotted Leopard,” Dante 
recounts. “And it would not pass, but stood/so blocking my every turn that time and again/I was 


”? Dante endeavors to escape the darkness and pursue 


on the verge of turning back to the wood. 
the Truth, but the very moment he begins, his efforts are impeded. “Here then is a picture of man 
in his present state, without the guidance he needs, left to himself,” Professor John Freccero 
points out. “He cannot progress...for three beasts block his path and threaten to make each 


victory a temporary one.”!° Indeed, Dante’s initial ascent is one where he strives to climb up the 


hill by himself, without any help or guidance. He is stopped by a Leopard, followed by two other 


8 Dante, The Inferno, Canto I, lines 13-18. 

° Dante, The Inferno, Canto I, lines 31-36. 

'0 John Freccero, Dante: The Poetics of Conversion, (Cambridge, MA: The President and Fellows of Harvard 
College, 1986), p. 46. 
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beasts (a Lion and a She-Wolf) who chase him back down into the Dark Wood. “I shook with 
dread at the sight of a great Lion that broke upon me/raging with hunger,” Dante continues to 
narrate, “and down his track, a She-Wolf drove upon me, a starved horror/ravening and wasted 
beyond all belief. ...1 wavered back; and still the beast pursued,/forcing herself against me bit by 
bit/till I slid back into the sunless wood.”'' Dante is showing us his initial arrogance in believing 
that he can find Truth by himself, without anyone else’s aid or guidance. Right from the start, 
Dante is demonstrating that we are incapable of even beginning the journey solely by ourselves. 

Dante immediately learns, therefore, that he must seek for the help of others to lead him 
on his way. He will have to engage in a dialectic with others to transform his intellect and will 
and thereby be able to attain knowledge and understanding. “Iron sharpeneth iron,” Solomon 
says, “‘so a man sharpeneth the countenance of his friend.” !” This is why the shade of Virgil 
comes to meet Dante in the Dark Wood and offers to help him begin his quest to GOD. “He must 
go by another way who would escape/this wilderness,” Virgil says to Dante. “Therefore, for your 
own good, I think it well/you follow me and I will be your guide/and lead you forth through an 
eternal place.””!? Having been blocked from ascending and realizing he must rely on the wisdom 
of others to guide him, it is through this dialectic that Dante begins his journey. 

The dialectic in Dante’s Commedia, much like the dialectic in one of Plato’s dialogues, is 
one where progress takes place via a conversation with others to move toward the Truth. We see 
this dialectical theme most poignantly beginning in the fourth canto of The Inferno, when Dante 
and Virgil happen upon the spirits of the Ancient Poets in Limbo, the first circle of Hell. There, 
he meets Homer, Horace, Ovid, and Lucan who, along with Virgil, stand as the Five Greatest 


Poets of Classical Antiquity and whom Dante credits as having had the greatest influence on him 


'! Dante, The Inferno, Canto I, lines 43-60. 
Proverbs xxvii.17, Holy Bible: Douay-Rheims Version, (Charlotte, NC: Saint Benedict Press, 2009). 
3 Dante, The Inferno, Canto I, lines 89-107. 
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as a poet. “So I gathered at the edge of light,” Dante tells us as he encounters the shades of these 
Great Poets in The Inferno, “The masters of that highest school whose song/outsoars all others 
like an eagle’s flight.”!* Dante introduces us to these famous, classical poets to whom he is most 
indebted. Without their influence, Dante is telling us, he would never have been able to become 
the poet he is today. His meeting with these renowned spirits to whom he owes his inspiration 
drives home one of the central themes of The Commedia and confirms what we had already 
learned when Dante failed to ascend the hill: no one man ascends to greatness on his own, but 
rather we exist as “dwarves standing on the shoulders of giants,” indebted to the thinkers who 
have come before us and participants in this long-standing tradition throughout the ages. 

In regard to the theme of dialectic, furthermore, not only does dialectic consist in 
interacting with the past but also in taking from the wisdom of the past and elevating it to new 
heights. While Dante acknowledges that he would not be anywhere without their influence, he 
also believes that, having been so inspired, he must take their wisdom and move even higher than 
his predecessors had themselves traversed to establish a new and distinct legacy in his own era, 
language, and culture. Looking back, this is indeed how Dante Alighieri and The Divine Comedy 
have come to be remembered. In the words of the poet Giovanni Boccaccio, Dante in The 
Commedia exalted the Italian language “to prestigious heights among us Italians, just as Homer 
had done among the Greeks or Virgil among the Latins.”'* Dante’s legacy is that he was the first 
poet to justify and legitimize the poetic tradition of the Italian language and culture. Having been 
so influenced by the classical poets, Dante also asserts his own legacy in the present, just as the 
past poets had done in their time. Just as Homer had been to the Greeks and Virgil had been to 
the Romans, Dante stands as the great trailblazer for the tradition of epic poetry of the Italians. 


4 Dante, The Inferno, Canto IV, lines 94-96. 
'S Giovanni Boccaccio, The Life of Dante, (New York: Garland Publishing, 1990), p. 23. 
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Just so, Dante the Pilgrim here in The Inferno realizes he will come to stand as one of the 
Greats in his own right. Having taken influence from these giants upon whose shoulders he 
stands, Dante realizes he is destined to take their inspiration and transcend beyond them to a new 
level of poetic genius, establishing his own place in the Western Canon. This is why, when he 
meets with the Five Poets, Dante recounts that “they honored me far beyond courtesy,/for they 
included me in their own number,/making me sixth in that high company.”!® Dante tells how, 
after happening upon his poetic ancestors from classical antiquity in the afterlife, they make 
room for him to join their gathered assembly. These “masters” acknowledge Dante as one who is 
likewise destined to become one of the Great Poets alongside them. It is at this moment Dante 
realizes it will be his duty to fulfill this prophetic commission throughout his journey. 

In the Italian Renaissance, nearly two centuries after Dante wrote The Divine Comedy, 
Raphael would depict Dante Alighieri standing among the Great Poets throughout Western 
History in his painting The Parnassus. “Most lifelike, also, are those Poets who are seen here and 
there about the mount,” Giorgio Vasari says of Raphael’s painting, “some standing, some seated, 
some writing, and some discoursing, and others, again, singing or conversing together.... There 
are portraits from nature of all the most famous poets, ancient and modern, and some only just 
dead.”'’ Just like Dante’s encounter with the poets in The Inferno, Raphael paints these Great 
Poets in a conversation with each other up on Mount Parnassus, paying homage to this idea of 
dialectic and the way ideas develop by responding to and building on one another. Most notably, 
Raphael’s Parnassus depicts Homer, Virgil, and Dante clustered together on the upper left-hand 
side of the painting, illustrating the way Dante received inspiration from his classical precursors 
to create his own poetry and confirming his destiny prophesied in The Divine Comedy. 


‘6 Dante, The Inferno, Canto IV, lines 100-102. 
'7 Giorgio Vasari, Lives of the Painters, Sculptors, and Architects, (New York: Everyman’s Library, 1996), p. 720. 
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In Greco-Roman mythology, Mount Parnassus was where Apollo (the god of poetry and 
music) and the Muses (goddesses of the arts and sciences) were said to reside and send down 
poetic inspiration to men on earth. This is why the Ancient Poets would call upon these deities 
on Parnassus to inspire them to write their poetry. Homer (one of the Five Poets Dante meets in 
The Inferno and one of the central figures depicted in Raphael’s painting) speaks of this idea in 
The Odyssey, when Odysseus says to the Bard Demodocus, “O more than man! thy soul the 
Muse inspires,/Or Phoebus [Apollo] animates with all his fires.”!’ Homer in The Odyssey has 
Odysseus acknowledge that the ability and inspiration of the poet does not come solely from 
himself but is something he must receive from these immortal gods up on Mount Parnassus. 
Hence why Raphael refers to his great painting as The Parnassus and depicts these Great Poets 
surrounding Apollo and the Muses on the mountain where they are said to dwell. 

Dante himself pays tribute to this idea by symbolically calling upon these deities in The 
Commedia to inspire him to write his poem. “O good Apollo, for this last task, I pray/you make 
me such a vessel of your powers,” Dante says in The Paradiso. “One peak of cleft Parnassus 
heretofore/has served my need, now must I summon both./....Lend to my high strain/so much as 
will make clear even the shadow/of that High Kingdom stamped upon my brain.” !? Dante, like 
Homer, summons Apollo and the Muses (upon their two respective peaks of the Mountain) to 
infuse him with the necessary insight to write his poem, acknowledging the imagery and style he 
is taking from his poetic predecessors. This further serves to highlight the dialectical notion that 
we do not operate on our own strength but must hearken unto the wisdom of others to inspire us. 

The idea of Mount Parnassus being the source and symbol of poetic inspiration would 
come to be central to all Western Poetry. In fact, the very word “Parnassian” came to be more or 


'8 Homer, The Odyssey, (South Bend, Indiana: Ex Fontibus Publishing Company, 2015), Book VIII, lines 531-532. 
'° Dante, The Paradiso, Canto I, lines 13-24. 
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less synonymous with poetry itself. We will see this, for instance, in Dante’s Purgatorio (in John 
Ciardi’s translation) when Statius will say to Virgil that “you led me forth to drink Parnassian 
waters,””” insisting that it was Virgil who first inspired him to write poetry. Just so, what we see 
here in Dante’s meeting with the Great Poets in The Inferno is the very idea of Parnassian 
dialectic, of poets taking ideas from their predecessors and elevating them to new heights in their 
own era. This will come to be the central theme, the topos of dialectic, which will shape the 
entire Divine Comedy. This is what Dante learns here in Limbo, meeting his poetic forebears, 
and this is what he will ultimately have to accomplish throughout the journey in his epic poem. 

It is at this point that Dante is ready to continue the dialectic and truly begin his quest. 
Dante recognizes here that he is not merely undergoing this journey by himself but following in 
the footsteps of those who have gone before him. Not only is his journey meant to escape from 
the Dark Wood, he learns, but it is also a quest to achieve this ultimate end and purpose and learn 
how he may become one of the Great Poets in his own right. It will ultimately be through this 


continued dialectic with the wisdom of his philosophical and poetic predecessors that will allow 


Dante to continue along in his journey throughout The Commedia and finally fulfill this destiny. 


20 Dante, The Purgatorio, (New York: John Ciardi, 1961), Canto XXII, line 65. 
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The Benefits and Shortcomings of Philosophical Dialectic 


In keeping with this ancient tradition of dialectic in which Dante is participating, we 
ought to consider perhaps the most influential exposition on dialectic in Western Philosophy, the 
Cave Analogy from Plato’s Republic. In this famous text, Socrates claims that man’s disposition 
in the natural world is akin to a prisoner chained in a dark cave from birth who only sees dim 
shadows of the Truth projected onto the wall and assumes this is all there is to reality. It is the 
philosopher’s job, however, to help the prisoners break their chains and turn from the shadows of 
the truth and toward the Sun, the source of the Truth itself. “This is the progress which you call 
dialectic,” Socrates explains, “the release of the prisoners from chains, and their translation from 
the shadows of the images to the light, and the ascent from the underground den to the Sun.”7! 
This dialectical model, according to Plato, is the very essence and purpose of philosophy itself. It 
is through philosophical dialectic that those trapped in the Cave can begin the epistemological 
journey of ascent from merely knowing the particulars to being able to comprehend the Forms. 

Like the Cave Analogy, the philosophical structure of The Commedia can be seen as a 
narrative journey of Platonic ascent from darkness to light, from the ignorance symbolized by the 
Dark Wood to the radiant glory of the Beatific Vision. “Led by my Guide and his truth, I leave 
the gall/and go for the sweet apples of delight,” Dante recounts in The Inferno.”* This is the very 
nature of dialectic, just as Socrates describes it in The Republic: an intellectual movement from 
falsehood to Truth, from the “gall” to the “sweet apples of delight.” Just as the philosopher 
comes down to help the student break his chains and ascend out of the Cave through dialectic, so 


21 Plato, Republic, (New York: Barnes & Noble Books, 2004), 7.532b, p. 245. 
22 Dante, The Inferno, Canto XVI, lines 61-62. 
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Virgil is sent into the Dark Wood to lead Dante out of the darkness and into the Light of Truth. 
And in this spirit of the Socratic Method, Dante’s epistemic and spiritual transformation will 
indeed proceed according to this very dialectical pattern of philosophical illumination. 

That being said, as Dante also makes clear, even Plato and the other pagan philosophers, 
while they point us toward the Truth, could never fully reach the Truth themselves. In Plato’s 
Phaedo, Socrates himself had acknowledged that, while he was able to attain vast amounts of 
wisdom through rational philosophy, he was never able to entirely and directly behold the Truth, 
which Socrates again analogously compares to the Sun. “I thought that as I had failed in the 
contemplation of true existence, I ought to be careful that I did not lose the eye of my soul,” 
Socrates admits in The Phaedo, “as people may injure their bodily eye by observing and gazing 
on the sun during an eclipse, unless they take the precaution of only looking at the image 
reflected in the water.”> Socrates confesses that, although he spent his whole life pursuing 
philosophy, even he could never entirely grasp the nature of true existence itself. Just as a man 
who stares right at the actual sun during an eclipse for more than a split second will cause 
damage to his physical eyes, Socrates contends that trying to aspire to that level of wisdom and 
comprehension would only overwhelm him and ultimately prove a fruitless endeavor. 

Dante will use this exact same image later in The Divine Comedy, when he will narrate 
how he attempted to gaze upon and comprehend the full glory of Divine Love in Heaven but 
then suddenly lost all vision. “As one who stares, squinting against the light,/to see the Sun enter 
a partial eclipse,/and in that act of looking loses his sight,” Dante explains in The Paradiso, “so 
did I stare at that last flame from the sphere/until a voice said, ‘Why do you blind yourself/trying 
to see what has no true place here?’.””4 Like Socrates’ description in The Phaedo, Dante uses the 


3 Plato, “Phaedo,” Essential Dialogues of Plato, (New York: Barnes & Noble Books, 2005), 99d-e, p. 356-357. 
*4 Dante, The Paradiso, Canto XXV, lines 118-123. 
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very same imagery of a man staring directly at the sun in wonder and amazement during an 
eclipse and then suddenly losing sight in his eyes. Dante seeks to understand the Truth but finds 
himself overcome by the power and ineffability of the Heavenly Light in Paradise. A voice 
rebukes Dante for presuming to find in mortal man a full understanding of being and true 
existence. It is not something, both Plato and Dante concede, that can ever be fully grasped or 
comprehended via the intellectual faculties of the human mind. 

Even in the Cave Analogy from Plato’s Republic, Socrates admits that when the prisoner 
finally escapes the Cave and attempts to behold the Sun, he will “have a pain in his eyes which 
will make him turn away....his eyes will be dazzled, and he will not be able to see anything at all 
of what are now called realities.”*> As in The Phaedo, Socrates in The Republic acknowledges 
that the philosopher will be unable to get more than a mere glimpse of the Sun when ascending 
out of the Cave. While he can adjust his eyes to the Light more and more (which is what the 
Cave Analogy is all about), this process of intellectual ascent has also its limitations. The 
philosopher can indeed ascend higher and higher through dialectic, but no amount of solely 
human wisdom can ever bring even the wisest philosopher to behold the Truth in its fullness. 

This same theme is what Dante is driving home in The Commedia when he tries to ascend 
the hill but then encounters the Three Beasts which are described as “blocking the near way to 
the Heavenly Height.”° Dante makes clear that these Three Beasts symbolize the mortal 
impediments which block his soul from the possibility of beatitude. In the words of Professor 
John Freccero, “Dante meant that first ascent to be read as a purely intellectual attempt at 
conversion, where the mind sees its objective but is unable to reach it.”?’ Just as in Plato’s Cave 


Analogy, Dante is likewise impeded from climbing up to the “Heavenly Height” and directly 


5 Plato, Republic, 7.515e-516a, p. 225. 
6 Dante, The Inferno, Canto II, line 118. 
27 John Freccero, Dante: The Poetics of Conversion, p. 5. 
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beholding the Sun, which both Plato and Dante use as a metaphor for the Divine Light of Truth. 
Not only, then, does Dante’s failure to ascend the hill in The Inferno symbolize his need for the 
wisdom and guidance of others, it can also be understood as a metaphor for the human mind’s 
inability to entirely comprehend the Truth through its own rational faculties. 

This is why Christian philosophers in the Middle Ages, while acknowledging and making 
use of the ancient wisdom of the pagan philosophers, understood that reason alone could not 
suffice. They recognized that, while reason could get us closer to a knowledge of the Truth and 
could be used to defend one’s religious beliefs, we are also required to have faith in the revealed 
doctrines of the Christian Scriptures and the Authority of the Catholic Church if we are to truly 
attain beatitude. One such Christian philosopher was the Angelic Doctor, St. Thomas Aquinas, a 
contemporary of Dante’s own time and a major influence on the narrative of Dante’s epic poem. 

We shall find that Thomistic philosophy plays a prominent role in the very structure of 
The Commedia. To understand how St. Thomas influences Dante’s poem, it is important to 
understand both the philosophy of the Angelic Doctor and the historical legacy he had upon 
European Christendom only a generation before Dante. Most famously, St. Thomas was 
responsible for reviving the study of Aristotle in the Middle Ages. While many in the Church 
Hierarchy had previously condemned the teachings of Aristotle as entirely antithetical to the 
Catholic Faith, St. Thomas realized the immense value of Aristotle’s wisdom. He pointed out 
that many of the philosophical principles found in Aristotle’s writings actually coincided with 
Church Doctrine, even though Aristotle was a pagan and lived before the time of Christ.”® 

St. Thomas Aquinas believed that much of the natural wisdom of the pagan philosophers 
could be greatly beneficial in helping us to begin to understand the Truth about GOD. The 


°8 James A. Weisheipl, Friar Thomas D’Aquino: His Life, Thought, and Works, (Washington DC: Catholic 
University of America Press, 1983), p. 274-281. 
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Angelic Doctor insisted that there was an inter-relationship between faith and reason (or fides et 
ratio in the Latin), between that which can be gleaned by reason and those things which go 
beyond reason and must be understood through faith. “The truths that we confess concerning 
God fall under two modes,” St. Thomas writes in the Summa Contra Gentiles. “Some things true 
of God are beyond all the competence of human reason, as that God is Three and One. Other 
things there are to which even human reason can attain, as the existence and unity of God, which 
philosophers have proved to a demonstration under the guidance of the light of natural reason.””° 
Both reason and faith are necessary in man’s journey to GOD. Reason helps us begin to 
understand the Truth about GOD, but there are also some things which the finite mind can never 
even hope to comprehend by its own rational capabilities. This is why the philosophy of Plato 
and Aristotle can be valuable in helping us begin to understand the Truth. However, despite the 
immense wisdom of these philosophers, reason alone will always fall short of the Full Truth. 
This same Thomistic notion of the inter-relationship between faith and reason is present 
throughout The Commedia and comes to be a key theme of the poem as a whole. “He is insane 
who dreams that he may learn/by mortal reasoning the boundless orbit/Three Persons in One 
Substance fill and turn,” Virgil tells Dante in The Purgatorio. “Be satisfied with quia of cause 
unknown,/O humankind! for could you have seen All,/Mary need not have suffered to bear a 
Son.”*° This closely parallels the previously cited quote from St. Thomas. Many things of GOD 
can be ascertained via reason, but some things, such as the Doctrine of the Trinity (which both 
Aquinas and Dante cite as their example of a Christian dogma that cannot be discovered through 
reason), must be accepted on faith and therefore transcend the wisdom of Aristotle and human 


reason. While reason is a great tool to understand the Truth and to justify the reasonableness of 


° St. Thomas Aquinas, Of God and His Creatures: An Annotated Translation of the Summa Contra Gentiles, 
(Westminster, MD: The Carroll Press, 1950), Book I, Chapter 3, p. 2. 
3° Dante, The Purgatorio, Canto III, lines 34-39. 
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revelation, to invoke only reason is to blasphemously try and reach GOD on one’s own strength. 
This error, like the outcome for those who tried to build the Tower of Babel, is doomed to fail. 
This is why one must have faith in addition to reason, which cannot be attained through rational 
discourse or natural philosophy but must be accepted as a gift from the Holy Ghost. There must, 
therefore, be an inter-relationship — a dialectic — between faith and reason, reason allowing you 
to begin to understand the existence of GOD but then also insisting you recognize the need for a 
submission of faith in the Divinely Revealed Truths of Christianity. This inter-relationship is 
how one bridges the gap between what can be understood by way of human reason and the 
Higher Truths which can only be understood through the mystery of faith. 

St. Thomas’ synthesis of fides et ratio is the philosophical principle which Dante adopts 
in The Divine Comedy and uses it to give shape to the poem. Dante’s journey through the 
afterlife, like the process of man’s journey to GOD, is set into motion via reason and completed 
via faith. “With his great theological authority, St. Thomas Aquinas, Dante did indeed draw a 
distinction between Faith and Reason,” John Smyth Carroll tells us. “For salvation it requires to 
be supplemented by the supernatural light of Faith; nevertheless, so far as it goes, it is right and 
good.”! The Angelic Doctor’s revolutionary method of bringing classical philosophy and 
Catholic theology into a dialectic with one another can be understood as the central theme that 
structures the narrative of Dante’s epistemic and spiritual quest. Dante will make great use of 
reason and the natural wisdom of the pagan philosophers throughout his epic poem, but it is 
ultimately faith and not merely reason that will allow him to come into blessedness. 

This is why the pagan poets and philosophers Dante met in the first section of Hell, wise 
and noble though they were, were still unable to reach salvation. “You saw how some yearn 


3! John Smyth Carroll, Exiles of Eternity: An Exposition of Dante’s Inferno, (Dallas, TX: Taylor Publishing 
Company, 1971), p. 10-11. 
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endlessly in vain,” Virgil reminds Dante, “such as would, else, have surely had their wish,/but 
have, instead, its hunger as their pain./I speak of Aristotle and Plato...Of them and many 
more.”** The wise Ancients in Limbo, such as Plato and Aristotle, possessed immense wisdom 
and were able to reveal many of the Truths available through reason. However, they did not 
possess the revealed Truth of Christ and so were not able to ascend to the Beatific Vision. 

In the same way, Dante the Pilgrim, in relying solely on human reason and trying to use 
his own strength to ascend beyond his predicament at the outset of The Inferno, finds his struggle 
utterly in vain. “Our intellect cannot reach up to certain things,” Dante wrote in The Banquet. 
“Although we can to some extent speculate about such things, we cannot know them directly, 
nor fully understand them.”*? Dante held to the notion in Medieval Catholicism that philosophy 
is the “handmaiden of theology” and so should serve to bolster and assist man in his religious 
faith and devotion rather than trying to reach the Truth by reason alone. 

And thus shall it be in Dante’s epic poem. Dante the Pilgrim’s journey in The Commedia 
will begin with reason and the wisdom of classical antiquity but will ultimately be brought to its 
completion in faith. Much like the pagan philosophers and poets of Ancient Greece and Rome, 
Dante fails in his initial attempt to ascend to GOD because he is relying solely on natural, human 
reason without the supernatural wisdom of the Catholic Faith. However, much like St. Thomas 
Aquinas’ use of Aristotle, Dante will make great use of the wisdom and inspiration of the ancient 


pagans to begin his quest to GOD, even while also acknowledging their limitations. 


3? Dante, The Purgatorio, Canto III, lines 40-44. 
33 Dante, The Banquet, Book III, chapter 4, p. 87. 
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The Dialectical Utility of Virgil to Pilgrim and Poet 


The very presence of Virgil himself in The Divine Comedy will help to convey this theme 
regarding the value and limitations of pagan wisdom. To understand how this is so, it is 
important to understand the influence that Virgil had on Dante Alighieri as a poet. 

The historical Virgil had been a pagan poet whose great epic, The Aeneid, told of the 
founding of the Roman Empire by its mythological founder, Aeneas. This is how the shade of 
Virgil introduces himself in the opening canto of The Inferno. “I was a poet,” Virgil says to 
Dante the Pilgrim in the Dark Wood, “‘and sang of old Anchises’ noble son,/who came to Rome 
after the burning of Troy.”** The shade of Virgil identifies and introduces himself by telling of 
this poem for which he is most renowned, which tells of a man who is fated to establish a new 
civilization and embarks on a quest to fulfill this destiny after fleeing the destruction of Troy. 

Dante can be seen as taking inspiration from his poetic predecessor to write his own epic 
poem. This is the reason why the shade of Virgil is chosen to lead Dante through the first part of 
his journey. By depicting Virgil as his first guide, Dante is symbolically acknowledging that he 
is using the poetic genius of Virgil as his literary guide in the first part of The Commedia. 

At the time Dante the Poet was writing his epic poem, Dante had been expelled from 
Florence due to political factionalism and was exiled, never to return. Dante, therefore, literally 
became a man without a home, without a place to come back to, just like Aeneas in Virgil’s 
poem after the Sack of Troy. In the opening lines of The Aeneid, the poet Virgil describes 
Aeneas as the man who “forc’d by fate,/And haughty Juno’s unrelenting hate,/Expelled and 
exil’d, left the Trojan shore./Long labors, both by sea and land he bore,/And in the doubtful war, 


34 Dante, The Inferno, Canto I, lines 71-73. 
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before he won/The Latian realm, and built the destined town.”*° In Virgil’s epic, Aeneas is told 
that his life was spared by the gods so that he could set out on a journey and ultimately come to 
found a new civilization from the progeny of the Trojans, the Roman Empire. In the same way, 
Dante experienced a great sense of sorrow and placelessness when he was first exiled from 
Florence, but he also had a keen awareness that he was fated to leave his mark on history. 

The narrative of The Aeneid can be seen as the guiding inspiration for Dante’s poem. 
Like Virgil’s account of Aeneas, Dante in The Commedia is writing about his own quest to find 
hope and search for meaning after being exiled from his homeland. Dante sets the narrative of 
his epic poem in the year 1300, two years before his exile was actually pronounced.*° This is 
how Dante can have figures throughout the afterlife “prophesy” the coming of his exile, which 
he uses to express one of the central themes of the poem itself. “Exile, for Dante, can be spiritual 
and eternal, as well as physical and transitory,” Professor William R. Cook tells us. “The poem 
can be seen as Dante’s way of making sense of his exile — indeed, it is a song of exile, permeated 
by that theme at every level. Dante began by trying to figure out how to escape his exile. He then 
turned to deep and broad study and thought to learn how to come to grips with his exile and 
make something good come from it.”?’ Dante is writing this poem as an allegory for the spiritual 
journey of his own life. Virgil gave shape and form to the story of Aeneas in The Aeneid to 
justify the ancient, mythological roots of his great civilization, and he crafts and orients the story 
in such a way as to express this over-arching theme. In the same way, The Divine Comedy 
narrates how, after having been exiled from Florence, Dante must embark upon a journey of self- 


discovery to find his purpose in life and ultimately come to an understanding of his destiny. 


35 Virgil, Aeneid, (New York: P.F. Collier and Son Corporation, 1937), Book I, lines 1-6. 

36 Marco Santagata, Dante: The Story of His Life, (Cambridge, MA: The President and Fellows of Harvard College, 
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Dante the Poet is following in the footsteps of his poetic predecessor, writing about himself (as 
Dante the Pilgrim) in the place of the epic hero as he relates his own journey toward the Truth. 

Unlike Aeneas, however, Dante was not a mighty warrior nor the founder of a great 
civilization. This is why Dante the Pilgrim in The Divine Comedy initially does not understand 
why he would be worthy of the honor which Virgil is bestowing upon him. “But I — how should I 
dare? By whose permission?” Dante inquires of Virgil when first meeting him in the Dark Wood. 
“I am not Aeneas. I am not Paul./Who could believe me worthy of the vision?”** Dante here asks 
what makes him deserving of so great a vision, one which has historically only been granted to 
the greatest heroes and saints. Why, Dante the Pilgrim asks, is he being given this honor? 

We find, however, that the shade of Virgil has not come to Dante of his own accord but at 
the behest of Beatrice and ultimately by the grace of GOD. “I do not come this way/of my own 
will or powers,” Virgil explains. “A Heavenly Lady/sent me to this man’s aid in his dark day.”*? 
Virgil recounts how Beatrice had come down to meet him in Hell and asked for his assistance in 
getting Dante out of the Dark Wood and back to the True Way. Beatrice was supposedly Dante’s 
first love and had been the inspiration for Dante’s earlier masterpiece, The Vita Nuova, a series 
of sonnets and prose composed in her honor. Later, Beatrice died, and, in The Divine Comedy, 
Dante resurrects her as a sort of Muse who continues to inspire him and care for him from 
Heaven. Just like the deities upon Mount Parnassus, it is Beatrice who inspires Dante the Poet to 
write his epic poem and makes the journey which Dante the Pilgrim undergoes possible. 

In the opening cantos of The Inferno, Virgil explains to Dante that both he and Beatrice 
were sent to his aid by the permission of GOD and at the behest of the Virgin Mary. The Virgin 
Mary, seeing how Dante had fallen into sin and error, had sought to help lead him back to GOD. 


38 Dante, The Inferno, Canto II, lines 31-33. 
3° Dante, The Purgatorio, Canto I, lines 52-54. 
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“There is a Lady in Heaven so concerned/for him I send you to, that for her sake/the strict decree 
is broken,” Beatrice had said to Virgil. “She has turned/and called Lucia to her wish and 
mercy/saying: ‘Thy faithful one is sorely pressed;/in his distresses I commend him to thee’.”*° 
After seeing Dante in the Dark Wood, the Virgin Mary had sought out the assistance of St. Lucia 
(the patron saint of light) in Heaven. St. Lucia then prompted Beatrice to leave her place up in 
Paradise and beseech the aid of Virgil down in Limbo. It is through this intercessory chain (from 
the Virgin Mary to St. Lucia to Beatrice to Virgil) that Dante’s salvation is made possible. 
Beatrice, though residing in Heaven, is therefore permitted to go down to Hell so she can 
summon Virgil, who resides in Hell, to help lead Dante up to Heaven. The order is reversed and 


the “strict decree is broken” so GOD’s grace can descend to Dante. To quote Erich Auerbach: 


Beatrice descends into the underworld to summon Virgil, the guide, 
from his eternal abode. Two persons leave their place in the 
predetermined and fulfilled scheme to carry out the work of grace; and 
these two executants of the divine plan of salvation are at the same 
time the guiding forces of Dante’s life: Virgil...gave Dante the fine 
style of an all-encompassing poetry of wisdom, while Beatrice, 
formerly a secret manifestation of the secret truth, now come forth as a 
revelation of the perfect order...to follow and be saved or turn away 
from and be damned....It is the road of every Christian man, who 
starts from his senses, who is endowed with reason as a dialectical 
principle which, in the drama of his earthly life, must make a decision 
between an ever increasing participation and eternal defection.*! 


GOD’s grace intervenes in Dante’s life by having his two greatest inspirations come to his aid. In 
keeping with the topos of dialectic, we find that Dante’s journey is only made possible because 
of the wisdom, guidance, and mediation of many others. Dante furthermore discovers that his 
journey is not solely about his own salvation but rather part of something greater in the Grand 


Scheme of the Divine Will and a reflection of something universal to the human condition. 


* Dante, The Inferno, Canto II, lines 94-99. 
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Virgil, then, is the /ast link in this intercessory chain wherein GOD’s grace descends to 
Dante, and he is conversely the first in a series of guides through which Dante is enabled to 
undergo this dialectical quest in The Divine Comedy. Virgil is the instrument and agent selected 
in order that the operation of the Divine Will can be enacted and initiated in Dante’s life. “It is 
his fate to enter every door,” Virgil says to Minos in The Inferno. “This has been willed where 
what is willed must be,/and is not yours to question.”*” Minos in The Divine Comedy guards the 
area between Limbo and the rest of Hell and assigns each damned soul to their proper place 
when they arrive. (Minos as judge of the Underworld is yet another image Dante is taking from 
Virgil’s Aeneid). When Virgil and Dante first try and cross, Minos forbids them to enter since 
Dante is still alive and the “strict decree” requires that only the souls of those who have died and 
been judged for their sins may enter Hell. Virgil, however, informs Minos that he is leading 
Dante through the afterlife on an Authority which is even higher than his own. 

Virgil in The Commedia, therefore, is never merely acting as his own agent. Virgil can 
leave his place in Hell and guide Dante on his journey only because it is willed by Heaven, 
“willed where what is willed must be.” Virgil could never do what he has been tasked with of his 
own will or powers. However, because it is willed by GOD and done at the behest of the Virgin 
Mary, it is likewise true that no one can prevent it, just as Virgil says here when rebuking Minos. 

The presence of Virgil therefore also serves to convey both the value and the limitations 
of classical antiquity in the Thomistic inter-relationship between faith and reason. Virgil, like 
Plato and Aristotle, was a pagan. Thus, although Virgil will be instrumental in helping Dante in 
his journey through Hell and most of Purgatory, Virgil will not be able to accompany Dante 
beyond that point. “If it is still your will to climb,/a worthier spirit shall be sent to guide you,” 
Virgil says to Dante. “With her shall I leave you, for the King of Time,/who reigns on high, 


* Dante, The Inferno, Canto V, lines 22-24. 
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forbids me to come there/since, living, I rebelled against his law.” Virgil’s own wisdom by 
itself will not be able to take Dante all the way to Heaven, just as Virgil himself could never 
enter Heaven. However, Dante will use that wisdom which Virgil possessed to begin his quest 
but then also move beyond Virgil to fully ascend to GOD. And it is this dichotomy between 
Virgil’s abilities and shortcomings that will structure the entire narrative of the poem. 

Dante is demonstrating how it is that the wisdom of the pagans could be used in the 
service of faith. “The truth of the matter can be revealed not only by the light of human reason 
but also by the radiance of divine authority,” Dante previously wrote in De Monarchia. “When 
these two are in agreement, heaven and earth must of necessity give their assent.”** Following in 
the footsteps of St. Thomas Aquinas and other medieval Christians, Dante did not condemn the 
philosophical contributions of classical antiquity; in fact, he understood that faith and reason 
could both help us perceive the Truth in their own ways. However, he maintained that human 
reason had to be synthesized with Divine Revelation in order to fully come to GOD. When the 
two work together in harmony, “when these two are in agreement,” that is how to confidently 
recognize the Truth. But we need both faith and reason; either one by itself will fall short. 

And this is the same way we ought to understand Virgil’s role in Dante’s Divine Comedy. 
Because of the fact he was a pagan who did not have the benefit of Christian Revelation, Virgil 
is limited in how far he will be able to take Dante through the afterlife. However, it is also 
precisely because of the historical Virgil’s great literary genius and nobility that his shade is 
sought out and chosen by Beatrice to help start Dante on his quest. While Virgil was not a 
Christian, Beatrice knows Virgil’s wisdom will be greatly beneficial to the salvation of Dante’s 
soul. “O gracious Mantuan,” Beatrice beseeches Virgil, “my dearest friend, and fortune’s foe, 


® Dante, The Inferno, Canto I, lines 115-119. 
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has strayed/onto a friendless shore and stands beset/by such distresses that he turns afraid/from 

the True Way....Fly to him and with your high counsel, pity,/and with whatever need be for his 
good/and soul’s salvation, help him, and solace me.”*° The very narrative begins with Beatrice 

acknowledging Virgil’s great, natural wisdom and that wisdom’s capacity to help lead mankind 
to salvation. As Dante had explained in De Monarchia, so The Divine Comedy begins with the 

powers of faith and reason working together “in agreement” to help guide Dante to GOD. 

Dante is showing us that, when properly utilized and ordered toward the Good, pagan 
antiquity (not salvific by itself) can be reoriented and harmonized with the Truth of Faith in order 
to help accomplish what it could never even hope to achieve on its own. This is precisely the 
reason why Virgil is temporarily permitted to leave his place in Hell to help Dante return to the 
True Way. “Will Divine/has drawn me out of the great Throat of Woe,” Virgil explains, “to 
guide him on his way, and I shall lead him/far as my knowledge gives me power to go.””*° Virgil 
acknowledges from the start that his wisdom is being used by the power of Heavenly Love for a 
specific purpose and that it will only be able to take him so far. As Plato recounts in The Phaedo, 
Socrates was able to pursue wisdom and progress toward the Truth through dialectic, but he also 
insisted that any attempt at coming to a full understanding of being and true existence through 
reason alone would ultimately leave one blinded and in despair. Just so, Virgil is chosen to guide 
Dante, but it is recognized all along that he will only be able to lead him in the first part of his 
epistemic and spiritual quest, the part that can be undertaken on solely intellectual grounds. 

Therefore, while Virgil will serve as Dante’s guide through Hell and Purgatory, Beatrice 
herself will take over when Dante reaches the top of Purgatory and moves onward into Heaven. 
It is Beatrice, in the words of Dorothy L. Sayers, “in whom he seemed (as is sometimes the case 


4 Dante, The Inferno, Canto II, lines 58-69. 
4 Dante, The Purgatorio, Canto XXI, lines 30-33. 
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with lovers) to see Heaven’s glory walking the earth bodily....She is the image by which Dante 
perceives all these, and her function in the poem is to bring him to that state in which he is able 
to perceive them directly.”*’ Virgil (representative of the faculty of reason) will disappear at the 
top of Purgatory, and Beatrice (representative of Divine Revelation) will take over as Dante’s 
guide. At the end of The Purgatorio and throughout The Paradiso, Beatrice will then help lead 
Dante to understand the things of GOD which we can begin to understand via reason but which 
ultimately go beyond the ability of the human mind to fully understand on its own strength. 

In keeping with that great, Biblical dictum, Virgil helps Dante begin to see the Truth 
“through a glass darkly,” but it is Beatrice who then brings Dante “face to face” with the Vision 
of GOD. “Save all questions of such consequence/till you meet her who will become your 
lamp/between the truth and mere intelligence,” the shade of Virgil says to Dante at the base of 
Purgatory. “I mean Beatrice./She will appear above here, at the summit/of this same mountain, 
smiling in her bliss.’** Virgil, then, in keeping with the philosophical system of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, will help redirect Dante’s vision through the principles of natural reason until Dante 
gets to the place where he has regained understanding. After he has been set back on the True 


Way, Beatrice will then help Dante make the leap from reason to the supernatural things of faith. 


47 Dorothy L. Sayers (ed.), The Comedy of Dante Alighieri, the Florentine: Hell, (Middlesex: Penguin Books, 
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The Innovative Ascent of Parnassian Dialectic 


As Dante proceeds along in this journey with Virgil and Beatrice as his guides, we shall 
find that The Commedia follows a general structure common throughout the tradition of epic 
poetry, wherein the hero must first lower himself and descend before he can ascend to greatness 
and reach his goal. “Led by my Guide and his truth, I leave the gall/and go for the sweet apples 
of delight,” Dante says in The Inferno. “But first I must descend to the center of all.”“? This is 
exactly what Dante the Pilgrim learned at the outset of The Commedia after his initial, futile 
attempt to ascend the hill was thwarted by the Three Beasts. “There, can, however, be no direct 
ascent past the beasts,” as John Ciardi puts it. “The man who would escape them must go the 
longer and harder way. First he must descend through Hell (The Recognition of Sin), then he 
must ascend through Purgatory (the Renunciation of Sin), and only then may he reach the 
pinnacle of joy and come to the Light of God.”*° Indeed, it is not until Dante humbles himself 
and descends to the lowest level of Hell that he can begin to ascend toward the Beatific Vision. 

This theme of descent preceding ascent can be seen as a mythological topos going back 
to the earliest ancient mythology in the Western Literary Tradition. In Homer’s Odyssey, for 
instance, before Odysseus can continue on his quest and return home, he is told he must first 
descend into the Underworld and seek wisdom from the seer Tiresias. “Ah, hope not yet to 
breathe thy native air,” Circe tells Odysseus in The Odyssey, “Far other journey first demands thy 
care./To tread the uncomfortable paths beneath,/And view the realms of darkness and of 


death./There seek the Theban bard, deprived of sight;/Within, irradiate with prophetic light.”*! 


*” Dante, The Inferno, Canto XVI, lines 61-63. 
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Beginning with Homer, we find that all the heroes in Western Mythology must first descend to 
the lowest level possible before they can then ascend to greatness and reach their goal. 

Like Odysseus’ journey to return home to Ithaca in Homer’s Odyssey, Virgil in The 
Aeneid tells of a man’s odyssey to re-establish his progeny in a new land and become the founder 
of a new and glorious city. Like Odysseus, however, one of the things Aeneas must do before 
ascending to greatness is to first descend into the Land of the Dead in order to learn what he 
must do to fulfill his destiny. “But first to Pluto’s palace you shall go,/And seek my shade among 
the blest below,” the ghost of Anchises tells Aeneas in a dream. “There shall you know what 
realms the gods assign,/And learn the fates and fortunes of your line.”*? There, as recounted in 
Book VI of Virgil’s Aeneid, Aeneas meets the shades of the fallen heroes from the Trojan War 
and learns that it is through his seed that these shades are destined to be reborn as the future 
warriors of the Roman Empire. In both Homer and Virgil’s epics, we see a common topos that 
says we must first descend into death before we may ascend into rebirth and new life. 

Just as Virgil took Homer’s initial idea from The Odyssey to write The Aeneid, so Dante 
assumes Virgil’s narrative framework from The Aeneid to relate his own journey in life and his 
epic quest for meaning and Truth. Just as Aeneas is told he must journey into the Land of the 
Dead in Virgil’s poem, so Dante the Poet conveys his own quest by depicting Dante the Pilgrim 
first having to descend to the very lowest depths of Hell and observe and interact with the spirits 
of the damned to begin his quest. “Therefore, for your own good, I think it well/you follow me 
and I will be your guide/and lead you forth through an eternal place,” the shade of Virgil says to 
Dante in the opening canto of The Inferno. “There you shall see the ancient spirits tried/in 
endless pain, and hear their lamentation/as each bemoans the second death of souls.”°? Just like 


* Virgil, Aeneid, Book V, lines 958-966. 
*3 Dante, The Inferno, Canto I, lines 105-110. 
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Aeneas and Odysseus in the classic epics, Dante must first descend into death before he can be 
reborn into new life and only then begin his ascent toward the Light. He must descend into Hell 
to observe the spirits of the past and seek to learn from them, both the good to emulate and the 
evil to avoid. This is all part of the dialectic of Dante’s quest in The Commedia. 

This notion of dialectic is further driven home by the very development of poetry itself. 
Poetry is found to progress throughout the ages — from Homer, to Virgil, to Dante — via a 
conversation of ideas, just as we saw in Raphael’s Parnassus. By a dialectical interaction with 
their predecessors, poets refine ideas from the past and elevate them to new heights in their 
present. This is exactly what Dante is doing with Virgil, just as Virgil had done with Homer. 

What distinguishes Dante’s journey of descent and ascent from that of either Odysseus or 
Aeneas is the distinctly Christian worldview of The Divine Comedy and values that neither 
Homer nor Virgil possessed. This motif of descent prior to ascent is present in these two poetic 
precursors, but the theme is most perfectly and sublimely expressed in the Christian belief 
regarding the birth, life, death, and resurrection of Jesus Christ, who, though by His very nature 
GOD, lowers Himself and takes on flesh so that we may attain salvation. “For He was incarnate 
that we might be made God,” St. Athanasius tells us, “and He manifested Himself through a 
body that we may receive an idea of the invisible Father; and He endured the insults of human 
beings, that we might inherit incorruptibility.”>4 In order to redeem the world, Jesus Christ 
allows Himself to be humiliated and killed, and He then descends into Hell. And it is this very 
Incarnation and sacrifice that allows us, though separated by sin, to become One with GOD. 

Christ’s Resurrection, furthermore, is the ultimate example of this theme of overcoming 
death. More so than Odysseus’ voyage into the Underworld or Aeneas’ journey into the Land of 
the Dead, Christ is the most profound and unparalleled example of this descent into death and the 
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ultimate and final triumph over it, not just for Himself but for all mankind. It is because of this 
act that we, though fallen, can ultimately find salvation through communion with the Mystical 
Body of Christ and inherit eternal life. This is the supreme example that brings fulfillment to any 
other depictions or representations of this schema throughout history. By bringing the Ancients 
into a dialectic with the Gospel in Dante’s epic poem, this topos is given new meaning and is 
raised to new heights in a way that the pagan poets before him could never have fathomed. 

The journey of the Christian Pilgrim to salvation, then, is not one of conquest or ascent 
by one’s own strength, as it is for Odysseus or Aeneas, but rather it consists in imitating the 
humility of Christ and His admonition that “if any man will come after me, let him deny himself, 
and take up his cross, and follow me.’””** Just so, what Dante the Pilgrim realizes, in his initial 
failure to ascend the hill in The Inferno, is that he cannot arrive at the Truth by his own will or 
powers. Instead, as the shade of Virgil tells him, he must first humble himself and descend into 
the lowest depth of Hell before he can even begin the process of ascent. Once he has traversed 
through Hell and recognized the evil of his sin, only then can Dante start the climb up the 
Mountain of Purgatory, symbolic of the purging of his sin. “As I have told you,” Virgil says to 
Cato at the beginning of The Purgatorio, “I was sent to show/the way his soul must take for its 
salvation;/and there is none but this by which I go./I have shown him the guilty people. Now I 
mean/to lead him through the spirits in your keeping,/to show him those whose suffering makes 
them clean.”°° The epic journey that Dante undergoes (and which Dante is saying we all must 
ultimately undergo) is one where we have to first deny ourselves and realize that we are utterly 
incapable of reaching GOD by our own strength or abilities. Only then can we begin the process 
of moving toward salvation, and this is what Dante’s poem is really all about. 
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Statius as Synthesis of Poetic and Spiritual Dialectic in The Purgatorio 


The narrative journey of The Commedia, then, consists in bringing the Greco-Roman into 
a dialectic with the Judeo-Christian, what Matthew Arnold referred to as Hebraism and 
Hellenism and which he described as being the two main forces that serve as the basis for all 
Western Civilization. “To give these forces names from the two races of men who have supplied 
the most signal and splendid manifestations of them, we may call them respectively the forces of 
Hebraism and Hellenism,” Matthew Arnold insisted. “Hebraism and Hellenism — between these 
two points of influence moves our world.”>’ It is these two cultures which aid Dante the Pilgrim 
in his journey through the afterlife and are the two foundations of Western Civilization which 
Dante the Poet is utilizing, both poetically and philosophically, to write The Divine Comedy. 

This synthesis is perhaps most masterfully expressed when Dante and Virgil happen upon 
the shade of Statius in The Purgatorio. Historically, Statius had been a great, Roman poet in the 
first century AD and had had an immense deal of literary influence on Dante’s poetry. He will 
thus come to serve as an important character in the dialectical development of Dante’s poem. 

We are introduced to Statius, as we are introduced to other figures throughout The 
Commedia, by Dante having the shades describe the legacy for which they are known on earth. 
“My verses swelled with such melodious breath,” the shade of Statius says when he first 
introduces himself to Virgil and Dante, “that, from Toulouse, Rome called me to herself,/and 
there I merited a laurel wreath./Statius my name, and it still lives back there./I sang of Thebes, 


then of great Achilles,/but found the second weight too great to bear.”** Dante makes it clear to 
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us that this is Statius by having him recall his two famous poems, those being The Thebaid (“I 
sang of Thebes”) and The Achilleid (“then of great Achilles”). However, as we know from 
history, and as the shade of Statius makes clear here in The Commedia, he died before 
completing the latter poem (“but found the second weight too great to bear”). Just as Virgil had 
done when first meeting Dante the Pilgrim in The Inferno, the shade of Statius in The Purgatorio 
identifies himself by describing the poetry for which he is most renowned and celebrated. 

Dante’s depiction of Statius, however, is also quite different from any of the figures we 
have encountered thus far, and we soon find Statius plays a pivotal role in The Commedia as the 
narrative unfolds. Statius’ main purpose is to serve as a parallel to Dante (and his progress) at 
this point in the epic journey. Statius is meant to correspond to Dante’s dialectical quest and the 
transition that is about to take place. We see Statius paralleling Dante in numerous ways, from 
the very first lines Statius speaks in The Purgatorio. When Dante asks what first inspired him to 
write poetry, the shade of Statius replies, “The sparks that were my seeds of passion came/from 
that celestial fire which has enkindled/more than a thousand poets; I mean the flame/of the 
Aeneid, the mother that brought forth,/the nurse that gave suck to my song. Without it/I could not 
have weighed half a penny’s worth.”*? Statius claims that it was Virgil’s Aeneid that first moved 
him to write his own poetry. He says this, of course, not knowing that he is in the presence of 
Virgil himself, and Dante is delighted at the prospect of these two geniuses meeting. 

The meeting of Statius here in The Purgatorio and the introduction of Statius and Virgil 
to one another is meant by Dante to emphasize one of the poem’s central themes. Just as with 
Dante, it was Virgil who inspired Statius to be a poet. Just as Statius does here, so had Dante 
praised Virgil when first meeting with him in the Dark Wood. “Are you then that Virgil and that 
fountain/of purest speech?” Dante asked Virgil in the opening canto of The Inferno. “For you are 
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my true master and first author,/the sole maker from whom I drew the breath/of that sweet style 
whose measures have brought me honor.”®° Just as Dante met Virgil in the Dark Wood and 
credited him as his literary predecessor, so too Statius lauds Virgil for the inspiration that his 
poetry had upon him. Historically, as Dante does in his epic masterpiece, Statius had adopted 
Virgil’s poetic style in The Thebaid and elevated it to new heights. Like Virgil’s Aeneid, Statius’ 
Thebaid is about the founding of a new civilization and establishing a new homeland, as will 
ultimately come to be the theme of The Divine Comedy.*' Just so, Dante, like Statius, is here 
about to take the wisdom he has gleaned from Virgil and then move beyond him to a new 
threshold of poetic genius. The shade of Statius, in his place in the fifth terrace of Purgatory, can 
be seen as existing at the same developmental level as Dante in his quest for the Truth. 

In fact, Statius is also among the poets depicted in Raphael’s Parnassus. Following 
Dante’s own claims about Virgil’s poetic influence, Raphael depicts Virgil making eye contact 
with Dante and pointing him toward Apollo and the Muses. However, we can also note the figure 
of Statius standing in the background behind Virgil and observe Statius’ eyes following along 
with Virgil’s finger in the same direction. It is as if Virgil is literally directing both Statius and 
Dante toward “Parnassian waters” in Raphael’s painting, just as we see here in The Purgatorio. 

More than merely symbolizing and paralleling Dante’s poetic achievement and 
inspiration, moreover, Statius also stands as the motif for Dante’s spiritual development in his 
journey to GOD. When Dante had previously encountered the ancient, pagan philosophers and 
poets, it was made clear that, while they possessed great wisdom, they had not been baptized into 
the Catholic Church and therefore are in Hell, unable to ascend to GOD. Statius, on the other 


hand, is in Purgatory, which means he will eventually end up in Heaven. However, from what is 
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known historically, Stattus was also an unbaptized pagan who knew nothing of Christ or the 
Catholic Faith. How then, Virgil and Dante wonder, is Statius here as one who will eventually be 
among the Church Triumphant? This is why Virgil remarks to Statius that, “when you sang of 
the fierce warfare bred/between the twin afflictions of Jocasta,/....it would not seem that you had 
found the faith/without the grace of which good works are vain.” We are confused because, as 
far as anyone knows, Statius lived and died as a pagan. Statius was certainly a man celebrated for 
his wisdom and poetic genius, but this was also the case for the Five Poets in Limbo, yet they 
were still damned. Nevertheless, for some mysterious reason, Statius is here, and it is this very 
confusion Dante the Poet deliberately causes to drive home the point he is trying to make. 

Indeed, the answer Statius gives in response to Virgil’s query is one of the most 
especially poignant moments of The Commedia and highlights one of the poem’s essential 
themes, specifically in regard to both dialectic and the Thomistic inter-relationship between faith 
and reason. Just as St. Thomas Aquinas had insisted that Aristotle, though not a Christian, could 
still be of great use in helping us begin our journey to GOD, so too this same dialectic between 
Human Reason and Divine Revelation is what Statius claims to have led him to salvation. In 
reply to the question, Statius says to Virgil, “You were the lamp that led me from that night./ You 
led me forth to drink Parnassian waters;/then on the road to God you shed your light./When you 
declared, ‘A new birth has been given./Justice returns, and the first age of man./And a new 
progeny descends from Heaven’.”® This is a pivotal and shocking line in The Divine Comedy. 
The shade of Statius essentially says here that it was Virgil who first led him to become a 
Christian. Statius asserts that it was through reading Virgil’s poetry that he was inspired to seek 
after the Truth of Christianity, and this is why Statius is on his way to Heaven. 
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The specific passage which Statius here cites as having first led him to seek out the True 
Faith is taken from a collection of Virgil’s pastoral poetry, The Eclogues. In the Fourth Eclogue, 
Virgil speaks about a baby whose birth would signal the coming of a new era of strength and 
unity for the Roman Empire. “Justice returns, returns old Saturn’s reign,” Virgil’s Eclogues says, 
“With a new breed of men sent down from heaven./Only do thou, at the boy’s birth in whom/The 
iron shall cease, the golden race arise.” Why this passage from one of Virgil’s earlier bucolic 
poems would have been the key instrument in leading Statius to salvation may be puzzling to us 
at first. Most likely, Virgil historically wrote this poem to honor the son of Asinius Pollio, a 
high-ranking statesman in the Roman Empire. However, the way in which the poem was written, 
though obviously not consciously intended as such, was later interpreted by some Christian 
writers to have been a prophecy of the birth of Christ. These scholars claimed there were many 
parallels between this prophecy from Virgil in The Eclogues and the prophecies surrounding the 
coming of Christ in the Old Testament and fulfilled in the New Testament of Holy Scripture.° 

There are indeed a number of seemingly Messianic elements in this section from The 
Eclogues. Virgil describes a child being born, a prophesied hero who would usher in a new era of 
peace for the world, a return to the “first age of man.” These are the very attributes Christians 
believe to be true of the coming of Jesus Christ. We consider what Isaiah, the Hebrew Prophet, 
was said to have foretold about Christ’s birth in the Old Testament: ‘“‘For a child is born to us, 
and a son is given to us, and the government is upon his shoulder: and his name shall be called, 
Wonderful, Counsellor, God the Mighty, the Father of the world to come, the Prince of Peace.” 
The Hebrew Prophets had insisted that the coming of the Messiah would restore mankind to a 


state of unity, peace, and harmony, and these prophecies were later understood by Christians to 
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have been fulfilled in the coming of Jesus Christ. Like Isaiah, Virgil in The Eclogues speaks 
about the birth of a baby boy who is destined to help return human beings to the innocence and 
prosperity of a golden age from which they had fallen away. Later, some Christian scholars in 
the Middle Ages determined that this passage in Virgil’s poem also served as a prophecy of the 
birth of Christ. They concluded that Virgil, despite not benefitting from the supernatural wisdom 
of Divine Revelation, had possessed such great, natural wisdom and nobility that he had 
managed to unconsciously reveal certain Truths about the coming of Christ through his poetry. 
Taking this idea regarding Virgil’s prophetic abilities, Dante creates an innovation into 
what was known historically about the life of Statius to help convey this overarching theme in 
The Commedia. All throughout the poem thus far, Dante has used Virgil to help begin his 
journey to GOD, and Statius, serving as a parallel to Dante’s own spiritual quest, is said to have 
first come to a knowledge of Christ from this passage in Virgil’s Eclogues. Statius therefore 
credits Virgil for beginning him on his journey to being baptized into the Catholic Church and 
ultimately finding salvation. “The significance of Statius in the imagery of the Comedy has been 
much disputed,” Dorothy L. Sayers tells us, “but it seems likely that Dante wished to show the 
soul as being accompanied and helped on its journey not only by Old Rome (natural Humanism) 
but also by the New (Christian) Rome (redeemed Humanism). The story of Statius’ conversion, 
if it does not derive from ecclesiastical legend, may have been invented by Dante for this 
purpose.”°’ Indeed, there is no historical evidence to suggest that Statius actually became a 
Christian or even heard of the Christian religion, which would have only been a few decades old 
by the time Statius died. What Dante is saying here is that the glory of this New Age of Rome, 
following the introduction of Christianity into the Roman Empire, came from the way it took 
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what was good from the pre-existing culture of the pagan world and then harmonized it with the 
Divine Truths of the Christian Tradition. In the character of Statius, then, we have what is good 
of the natural wisdom of Old Rome augmented by the supernatural wisdom of the Catholic Faith. 

The character of Statius indeed embodies this dialectic between Hebraism and Hellenism 
which is so central to Dante’s Divine Comedy. This story of Statius’ conversion is meant to 
express the importance of conversing with the thinkers of the past in order to then raise their 
inspiration to new heights, going beyond what the past had achieved while still acknowledging 
its influence. By depicting this Roman poet’s conversion to Christianity, Dante the Poet 
represents the pagan wisdom of classical antiquity being brought to its completion in the True 
Faith. As the shade of Statius says to Virgil, “you were as one who leads through a dark 
track/holding the light behind — useless to you,/precious to those who followed at your back.” 
Statius describes Virgil’s role in leading him to Heaven as akin to a man carrying a light behind 
his back as he walks along on a dark path. It does not help the man who actually holds the lamp, 
but it helps light the way for those who follow in his footsteps. Just so, Virgil’s poetry was the 
lamp that led Statius to find the Truth even though it did not benefit Virgil himself. This is why 
the shade of Virgil, though instrumental in Statius’ salvation, is still damned. 

This is the same role which Virgil has served in Dante’s own salvation throughout the 
epic poem. “Poet, by that God to you unknown,” Dante had said to Virgil in The Inferno, “lead 
me this way. Beyond this present ill/and worse to dread, lead me to Peter’s gate/and be my 
guide.” Even though Virgil himself did not know GOD, it is nevertheless Virgil who has been 
leading Dante to GOD. Dante will use that wisdom which Virgil has provided to ultimately bring 
his partial knowledge into complete focus and thereby be able to fully behold the Truth. Just so, 
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we find that Statius, like Dante, was inspired to become both a poet and a Christian because of 
Virgil, and thus why Statius can say to Virgil that it was “through you I flowered to song and to 
belief.””° In Dante’s narrative innovation to the known, historical facts of Statius’ life, the shade 
of Statius can claim to have come to a knowledge of Christ from reading Virgil’s poetry, even 
while Virgil himself was not a Christian and will not be able to make it as far as those he 
inspired. While they were both first led to seek GOD because of Virgil, Statius and Dante will 
ultimately have to use that light which Virgil provided to then move beyond him. 

This encounter with Statius therefore further drives home the Thomistic inter-relationship 
between faith and reason which is so integral to The Commedia. Statius, like Dante, is about to 
move from natural reason into the realm of faith in order to attain salvation. “Statius is a central 
figure of the Purgatorio and an especially complex one,” John Ciardi writes. “He remains with 
Dante till the very end of the ascent. Thus Dante completes his climb to the presence of Beatrice 
(Divine Love) in the company of Virgil as Human Reason, and of Statius, who must be taken as 
a symbol of the soul’s triumphant redemption.””! Statius indeed parallels Dante’s movement 
from reason to faith as he accompanies Dante in his advancement from Virgil to Beatrice as his 
guide. “He has pledged himself to go with me/until I stand by Beatrice, above./Then I must do 
without his company,” Dante explains. “The one who pledges this...is Virgil./The other is the 
shade of him [Statius] who woke/to blessedness.””” Statius stands, quite literally, in the same 
place as Dante in his quest for GOD. Like Dante, Statius first “woke to blessedness” because of 
Virgil’s inspiration. Statius will thus accompany Dante and Virgil to the summit of Purgatory, at 
which point Virgil will depart and return to Hell. Statius will then remain with Dante until they 


finally meet Beatrice, and she will then take over as Dante’s guide and lead him into Heaven. 
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Statius himself can thus be seen as the synthesis of reason and faith, and this is why he is 
present with the Pilgrim in the overlap between Virgil and Beatrice. Virgil has helped take Dante 
part of the way with natural wisdom, but Beatrice will come to take Dante beyond mere reason 
and into the realm of faith. “Divine Providence directs men to a higher good than human frailty 
can experience in the present life,” St. Thomas Aquinas asserts. “The mental faculties ought to 
be evoked and led onward to something higher than our reason can attain at present....And this 
is the special function of the Christian religion.” ”? The natural wisdom of the pagan philosophers 
and poets helps us begin to recognize the Truth in an obscure way, but it is the gift of faith that 
can then lead our intellect beyond the limitations of reason and bring our vision into full clarity. 

This same principle is what Statius stands for in The Divine Comedy, the epistemological 
transition from reason to revelation. Statius shows up right when Virgil is about to leave, and this 
is why he is introduced at this time. “Dante the Poet is praising Virgil at the same time that he is 
pointing toward his limitations,” Professor Ronald B. Herzman explains. “We are being prepared 
for the departure of Virgil that will take place in a few cantos. The classical or pagan heritage is 
necessary but reveals more when read through Christian ‘lenses’.”’* Statius and Dante have both 
used Virgil up to this point, but Virgil’s wisdom can now no longer be of any assistance to them, 
and they are now fully prepared to make that leap from natural wisdom into supernatural faith. 

This is the reason for the events near the end of The Purgatorio, when Dante, Virgil, and 
Statius reach the top of the Mountain of Purgatory and enter the Earthly Paradise. At this point, 
Virgil himself acknowledges this is as far as he (as human reason) can guide him. “My son,” the 
shade of Virgil says to Dante at the summit, “you now have seen the torment/of the temporal and 
eternal fires;/here, now, is the limit of my discernment./I have led you here by grace of mind and 
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art;/now let your own good pleasure be your guide.” As Aquinas had insisted, human beings 
have to eventually surrender to the reality of their own limitations in their philosophical search 
for the Truth; they must then allow themselves to be directed by GOD beyond the powers of 
their intellectual faculties through faith. Just so, the shade of Virgil here recognizes that he can 
no longer be of any help in aiding Dante on his journey. In the words of Charles S. Singleton: 


This is justice as far as Virgil can discern. Virgil’s limit here is thus 
precisely the limit of ancient pagan wisdom itself, the wisdom of the 
philosophers. Beyond this limit is Beatrice, beyond is justice as St. 
Thomas’ definition would have extended beyond Aristotle, in 
Christian terms unknown to a Virgil or a Plato or to “the Philosopher.” 
The poet’s deliberate design is here most evident. Virgil may guide 
only as far as the natural light extends...which is the only light that was 
given to him in life, or to those who now dwell with him in Limbo.”° 


Thus, Dante can be seen as having used the wisdom of Virgil to get to this place but now finally 
moving beyond Virgil and elevating the achievements of his predecessor to new heights. 

This, then, is the dialectical model which structures the narrative progress in Dante’s 
Divine Comedy. Dante has reached the same level of wisdom that Virgil had himself acquired in 
his mortal life. Hence, Dante no longer needs Virgil’s assistance, because he is now just as 
capable as Virgil ever was in his ability to apprehend the Truth. “Expect no more of me in word 
or deed,” Virgil says in his final words from The Commedia, “here your own will is upright, free, 
and whole,/and you would be in error not to heed/whatever your own impulse prompts you 
to:/lord of yourself I crown and mitre you.”’’ Dante has officially graduated; he has transcended 
to a new level of epistemic and spiritual development. It was Virgil who set Dante back onto the 
“straight road,” but Dante will now be able to fully grasp what Virgil had only begun to 


understand and actually attain what Virgil had pointed him toward but never himself achieved. 
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This is the very essence of dialectic itself. Just as Dante had said about Socrates in The 
Banquet, the dialectical process involves taking ideas from one’s predecessors and then building 
upon their wisdom to arrive at new levels of Truth and understanding, while still acknowledging 
one’s initial debt to the giants upon whose shoulders he stands. This is how dialectic connects the 
past with the present and lays the groundwork for the continued progress of the future. 

In this very way, Dante utilizes the wisdom of antiquity to guide him but can then move 
beyond the past to establish his own legacy in the present. This is the triumph of Dante here at 
the end of The Purgatorio. “Those ancients who made songs to celebrate/man’s Age of Gold, 
placed probably on Parnassus/this perfect garden of his first pure grace,” Matilda says to Dante 
in the Earthly Paradise. “Here mankind lived its innocent first days./Here is the Eternal Spring 
and every fruit./This is the nectar that the poets praise.”’* As Statius said of Virgil’s prophetic 
Fourth Eclogue, this return to man’s “Age of Gold” is indeed fulfilled in this Heavenly Place at 
the top of the Mountain of Purgatory. Guided by Virgil’s wisdom, Dante has here achieved this 
redemptive restoration of man’s Edenic state before the Fall. Dante has now arrived at the waters 
of Parnassus. And like the Five Great Poets of Limbo, Dante can now also be said to be among 


those whose “song outsoars all others like an eagle’s flight” and soar beyond them into the Stars. 
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The Dialectical Movement from Ratio to Fides in The Paradiso 


Now that Dante has arrived at this new threshold of greatness, however, his journey is not 
yet complete. Like Statius, Dante has reached this level because of Virgil, but he now must move 
beyond Virgil. He must move beyond understanding into the “peace of God,” as St. Paul calls it, 


”79 symbolized by Beatrice, who takes him from the summit 


“which surpasseth all understanding, 
of Purgatory and into the spheres of Heaven. “There we shall witness what we hold in faith,/not 
told by reason,’”®° Beatrice says to Dante. In The Paradiso, Dante can indeed begin to understand 
the things of Divine Revelation which he could not comprehend when he was with Virgil. 

Dante claims that his experience of the Heavenly Realm is so beyond anything our 
intellect is capable of understanding — so beyond the point of human reference — that he says it is 
a struggle for him to even write about it in his poem. “How speak trans-human change to human 
sense?” Dante ponders in the opening canto of The Paradiso. “Let the example speak until God’s 
grace/grants the pure spirit its experience.”®! Having reached this state, Dante wonders if it will 
even be possible to express his experience of the Infinite using the finite power of human 
language. Nevertheless, Dante vows to do the best he can to explain that which is beyond 
explanation. In his prologue to this final canticle of his epic poem, Dante includes a disclaimer 
saying that he will do his best to recount his experience, but the reader will ultimately have to 
wait to experience it himself to understand the Truth of what he is trying to convey. Indeed, 


Dante tells us, any attempt to describe Heaven will ultimately fall short, as will any attempt to 


understand the ways of GOD, as Dante himself has learned throughout The Divine Comedy. 
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This theme will come to its ultimate development in the tenth canto of The Paradiso, 
when Dante will actually meet the spirit of Thomas Aquinas himself. “I was a lamb among the 
holy flock/Dominic leads to where all plenty is,” Aquinas says, introducing himself to Dante and 
Beatrice. “The spirit on my right, once of Cologne,/was my teacher and brother. Albert was his 
name,/and Thomas, of Aquinas, was my own.”*? In the Sphere of the Sun — the Fourth Sphere of 
Heaven — Thomas Aquinas presents himself to Dante, along with the Angelic Doctor’s own 
philosophical predecessor and teacher, Albert Magnus. Having used the very philosophical 
system of St. Thomas Aquinas to guide him on his journey throughout The Commedia, Dante’s 
meeting with Thomas Aquinas here in Heaven further drives home his success in this endeavor. 

It must be noted that, as opposed to the historical figures of St. Albert Magnus and St. 
Thomas Aquinas, I refer here to the shades of these renowned Doctors of the Church in Dante’s 
Commedia merely as “Albert Magnus” and “Thomas Aquinas,” without the honorific of “saint.” 
This is because Dante himself refers to them this way in the poem, as neither of them were 
canonized until after Dante had died. Unlike their reputation as two of the greatest theologians in 
the Catholic Tradition today, in Dante’s time they were much more controversial. 

It was Albert Magnus and Thomas Aquinas who had utilized Aristotelian philosophy to 
make their apologia for the Catholic Faith in the Middle Ages. They had initially been quite 
controversial for using a pagan philosopher for their Christian theology. Nevertheless, Albert 
Magnus and Thomas Aquinas (as well as Dante) realized the immense wisdom of Aristotle, and 
therefore made use of his philosophy, while acknowledging its limitations. “He [Albert Magnus] 
was almost the first to Christianize Aristotle — to apply his systematic methods to...the Christian 
faith,” John Smyth Carroll tells us. “For this, the name ‘the Ape of Aristotle’ was flung at him in 
contempt, and he was accused of allotting to a Pagan ‘the principal seat in the middle of Christ’s 
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temple.’ In Dante’s regard, Aquinas triumphantly vindicated his master’s work and method.”*® It 
was Albert Magnus, Aquinas’ teacher, who had first sought to reconcile the Catholic Faith with 
the wisdom of Aristotle but was eventually censured for his methodology by some in the Church 
Hierarchy. Aquinas, however, continued to develop the principles his teacher had formulated and 
thereby came to be revered as one of the greatest theologians of all time. This is why Dante 
depicts Albert Magnus standing alongside Thomas Aquinas in this great section of The Paradiso. 

Dante Alighieri, like Aquinas and Albert Magnus, had also come into conflict with both 
the civil and ecclesiastical authorities in his time because of his writings and philosophical 
beliefs.°* However, by having Dante the Pilgrim meet these great theologians and philosophers 
in Heaven, Dante (like his philosophical predecessors before him) emphasizes the value of 
classical philosophy and the union of faith and reason. We find here that Dante and Thomas 
Aquinas have in fact been victorious in their attempt to reconcile the wisdom of the philosophers 
and the Divine Revelation of the Catholic Faith in their quest toward the Beatific Vision. 

The philosophy of Aristotle had indeed helped Aquinas and Dante begin their journeys to 
GOD. However, as we had previously seen in The Inferno, Aristotle, despite his wisdom, is in 
Hell. Thomas Aquinas, on the other hand, is here in Heaven. Just as Statius had said of Virgil in 
The Purgatorio, Aristotle can be understood as the guiding light that was “useless to 
you,/precious to those who followed at your back.”’®> This is how it can be said that Aristotle 
helped lead Aquinas and Dante on their journey to Heaven, even if it did not benefit Aristotle 
himself. At this point in The Paradiso, therefore, Dante is showing us that he has in fact moved 


beyond the point of reason (in Hell and Purgatory) and into the realm of faith here in Heaven. 
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Having come to this place in Heaven while we approach the end of the poem, we can 
now recognize a dialectical interaction of ideas that have been developing within the three 
canticles of The Commedia itself as Dante the Pilgrim has continued along in his journey. The 
notion of the Thomistic interaction between reason and faith was introduced from the very 
beginning of The Inferno, personified by figures such as Virgil who served as Dante’s first guide 
and the other pagan poets and philosophers in Limbo who had had such a profound influence 
upon him. These great figures in Hell are those who help Dante begin his journey but 
acknowledge from the outset that their wisdom will only be able to take him so far. This notion 
was modified in The Purgatorio, primarily in the character of Statius who, like St. Thomas 
Aquinas, took immense wisdom from the pagan thinkers but then brought that pagan wisdom 
into a dialectic with Christian Revelation to move beyond the limitations of natural reason. 
Finally, this principle is brought to its complete fulfillment here in The Paradiso, where Dante is 
taken by Beatrice (the symbol of faith and Divine Love) to the place where Thomas Aquinas 
himself resides. Therefore, Dante and Aquinas’ meeting here in Paradise symbolizes the trrumph 
of the Thomistic synthesis of fides et ratio. Dante has indeed come to this place in Heaven in an 
epistemic and spiritual quest beginning with reason and completed now in faith. 

We ought also to consider the importance of the fact that it is the Sphere of the Sun 
wherein Aquinas and Dante finally meet. “With all devotion/give thanks to the Sun of Angels,” 
Beatrice says upon their arrival to this realm of Heaven, “by whose grace/you have been lifted to 
this physical one!’”’®° From the very beginning of The Commedia, the Sun has served as the 
symbol for the True Light of GOD and Divine Illumination. Now, as Beatrice makes clear to 
Dante, they have quite literally come to the actual Sun, and she points out the significance of the 
fact that it was the metaphorical Sun (GOD Himself, the “Sun of Angels”) by whose grace he has 
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ascended to the literal Sun, a sphere of the Heavens in Dante’s Ptolemaic understanding of the 
universe. The Light of the Sun is what Dante was unable to reach in the opening canto of The 
Inferno when he tried to ascend the hill out of the Dark Wood, which he referred to as “the sweet 
rays of that planet/Whose virtue leads me straight on every road.”®’ Dante the Pilgrim had failed 
because he sought to rely solely on his own rational abilities, just as Plato in The Republic had 
admitted that the philosopher will only be able to get a mere glimpse of the Sun when trying to 
ascend from the Cave. However, having undergone this great journey of reconciling faith and 
reason in The Divine Comedy, Dante can now come to the very place of the Sun itself, wherein 
reside the philosophers and theologians of the Catholic Tradition who made use of their natural 
intellect but also benefited from the supernatural wisdom of the True Faith. 

The dialectic of the poem is complete, and Dante can now proceed and behold the Truth 
which he has sought from the very beginning. When asked at the end of The Paradiso what has 
aided him on his journey to salvation, Dante replies, “By the arguments of philosophy/and by 
authority that descends from here,/such Love has clearly stamped its seal upon me.”°* Dante’s 
beatitude will be attained because of the way that he has brought the natural wisdom of classical 
antiquity and the supernatural authority of Christian Revelation into a dialectic with one another. 
Dante will thus have completed his epistemic and spiritual journey from merely seeing the 
“shadows of the images” in Plato’s Cave to being able to fully witness the Divine Light of Truth 
itself, what Dante will refer to as “the Love that moves the Sun and the other stars,”°®’ when he 


beholds the Vision of GOD in the final canto of The Divine Comedy. 


87 Dante, The Inferno, Canto I, lines 17-18. 
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Conclusion: The Duty of Dialectic 


Before Dante can proceed to the final stage of this quest, however, he discovers that he 
still has a task which he will have to complete when he is done. After Dante comes to the end of 
his journey and can behold the Beatific Vision, he will find that this is actually only the 
beginning of his quest rather than the end. Dante, unlike any of the other spirits he meets in Hell, 
Purgatory, or Heaven, will ultimately have to return to the temporal world. Dante has been 
granted this special vision for a specific cause, and it is not until right before the very end of his 
journey that he finds out what that duty is. Now that his vision has been restored and he has been 
returned to the straight road, he will now find out why he was granted this experience. 

This will occur when he reaches the fifth sphere of Paradise, the Sphere of Mars, where 
he meets his heroic ancestor, Cacciaguida. From this spirit, Dante will hear the bad news that 
until this point has only been hinted at to him in riddles and vague metaphors but now will be 
made clear and explicit. “All that you most held dear you will put by/and leave behind you,” 
Dante’s ancestor prophesies to him. “And this is the arrow/the longbow of your exile first lets 
fly./You will come to learn how bitter as salt and stone/is the bread of others, how hard the way 
that goes/up and down the stairs that never are your own.”” For the first time, Dante is directly 
told of his coming exile from Florence. This is, in part, the reason why Dante was given this 
vision in the first place. Just as he had wandered in the Dark Wood, so Dante will forever be 
doomed to a life of exile, wandering from place to place without a home. 

The Commedia, among other things, can be seen as Dante’s way of making sense of his 
exile and trying to discover what he will have to learn from it. “The subject of the Comedy 
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enabled and required Dante to justify his own unhappy life,” Erich Auerbach insists. “Not only 
his past, but his future life as well, is interpreted and justified.... You will suffer and be unhappy, 
says Cacciaguida, but remember only to be proud to persevere in your stand; its rightness will be 
made manifest.””! The entirety of The Divine Comedy, in fact, was a preparation for this 
moment, the moment where Dante would find out the real purpose of his journey. He is now 
ready to hear about his task, and only now will Dante come to a full realization of what he must 
do with the knowledge he has attained and what he will have to undergo. 

This is precisely what Dante now learns from his ancestor and is the Truth he must now 
teach others, having received so great a vision. When first hearing of Virgil’s offer to lead him 
through the first part of the afterlife in the opening cantos of The Inferno, Dante had protested 
that he was not Aeneas and thus did not understand what made him worthy of this opportunity. 
“Can I be worthy?” Dante had asked Virgil. “You sang how the father of Sylvius [Aeneas], while 
still/in corruptible flesh won to that other world,/crossing with mortal sense the immortal sill.... 
In that quest, which your verses celebrate,/he learned those mysteries from which arose/his 
victory and Rome’s apostolate.”’” Dante acknowledged that Virgil’s own poem, The Aeneid, told 
of a man who made a journey through the afterlife while still alive. However, Aeneas was given 
that opportunity for a specific reason: to learn of the future glory of his descendants and what he 
must do to establish the Roman Empire. But why, Dante asked, was he worthy of the same honor 
bestowed on Aeneas? As his journey in Zhe Commedia approaches its conclusion, however, 
Dante finally learns why he was chosen and what he must now do with this vision. 

In Virgil’s Aeneid, Aeneas comes to discover his destiny when he meets the shade of 
Anchises (his father) during his journey through the afterlife. “O long expected to my dear 


°! Erich Auerbach, Dante: Poet of the Secular World, p. 98-99. 
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embrace!/Once more ‘tis giv’n me to behold your face!” Anchises says upon meeting his son in 
the Elysian Fields. “Long has my soul desir’d this time and place,/To set before your sight your 
glorious race,/That this presaging joy may fire your mind/To seek the shores by destiny 
design’d.’””?? It is Anchises in The Aeneid who had first instructed Aeneas to make his trek into 
the afterlife. Once Aeneas makes his descent and meets him there, Anchises informs Aeneas that 
he was summoned there to receive a vision of his destiny and learn what he must do to fulfill it. 
In the same way, it will ultimately be one of Dante’s ancestors in The Divine Comedy 
who will reveal the reason he was sent to travel through the afterlife. In Dante’s case, it is his 
great, great grandfather, Cacciaguida degli Elisei. Having just informed Dante of his coming 
exile, Cacciaguida tells Dante not to despair at this news but to listen further and learn what he 
will have to do with this revelation. It will now be his duty, Dante learns, to write down the story 
of his journey, so that those in future generations may learn and benefit from his experiences. 
“Abjure all lies, but match/your verses to the vision in fullest truth,” Cacciaguida instructs Dante 
in The Paradiso. “For if your voice 1s bitter when first tested/upon the palate, it shall become/a 
living nutriment when it is digested.”*4 Just like Aeneas’ meeting with Anchises in Virgil’s 
Aeneid, Dante in The Divine Comedy is told by his ancestor why he has undergone this journey 
and what he must do with the vision he has received. Dante finally receives an answer to this 
question and learns why he, like Aeneas, was deemed worthy. Dante’s quest, we find, was not 
just for the sake of his own salvation. Rather, he was granted this experience to make him 
capable of conveying these same Great Truths he has learned to the readers of his epic poem. 
This, then, was the whole purpose of Dante’s journey and the very point of The 
Commedia itself. This is the telos toward which Dante’s poem has been aimed throughout its 


3 Virgil, Aeneid, Book VI, lines 932-973. 
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unfolding development. “For Dante, the distance between protagonist and author is at its 
maximum at the beginning of the story,” Professor John Freccero tells us, “and is gradually 
closed by the dialectic of poetic process until the pilgrim and poet coincide at the ending of the 
poem....It is at the last moment that the metamorphosis of the pilgrim’s view of the world is 
completed, when he himself has become metamorphosed into the poet, capable at last of writing 
the story that we have read.”®> Indeed, the dialectic of the poem has been geared toward this 
ultimate aim. The very point of Dante the Poet’s depiction of Dante the Pilgrim was to show how 
he became Dante the Poet and to show others how they may undergo the same transformation. 
Having been so enlightened and having come to the knowledge of these Great Truths 
throughout the course of The Commedia, Dante has a duty to fulfill. Having escaped from the 
Dark Wood and reached his destination, he is not at the end but rather the beginning of his great 
mission. In Plato’s Republic, Socrates insists that once the philosopher has escaped the Cave and 
been enlightened by the Truth, it is then his obligation to return back down into the Cave to help 
enlighten others. “When he remembered his old habitation, and the wisdom of the den and his 
fellow-prisoners, do you not suppose that he would felicitate himself on the change, and pity 
them?” Socrates asks. “[He] must be made to descend again among the prisoners in the den and 
partake of their labors and honors.”?° Plato contends that, once the philosopher has escaped the 
Cave, he should pity the prisoners who still stumble around in the dark. Having been so 
enlightened, the philosopher is now best suited to educate others. He therefore must go back 
down into the Cave to help lead the prisoners toward the Light, just as had been done for him. 
In the same way, Dante, having been granted this extraordinary experience and having 
escaped from the Dark Wood, now has the duty to help others on their journeys, just as Virgil 
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and Beatrice have done for him. It is now his duty, he learns, to write down the story of his quest 
through the afterlife, so that those in future generations can read and learn from his experiences. 
Looking back upon all his encounters throughout Hell, Purgatory, and Heaven, Dante remarks: 


Down through that world of endless bitter sighs, 
and on the mountain from whose flowering crown 
I was uplifted by my lady’s eyes, 


and then through Heaven from ray to living ray, 
I have learned much that would, were it retold, 
offend the taste of many alive today. 


Yet if, half friend to truth, I mute my rhymes, 
I am afraid I shall not live for those 


who will think of these days as “the ancient times.””” 


Having himself been rescued from the darkness and granted this great vision of the afterlife, 
Dante now has a duty. Like Plato’s Cave Analogy, Dante realizes here that it is his responsibility 
to re-descend into the darkness and help enlighten others. And Dante will do this, we find, by 
writing The Divine Comedy so readers in future generations may follow in his footsteps toward 
salvation. Thus the entire dialectic of Dante’s poem comes to its culmination and final synthesis. 
In the opening canto of The Inferno, this is indeed the very reason why Dante the Poet 
had claimed he must write down his experiences of the afterlife. “Death could scarce be more 
bitter than that place!/But since it came to good, I will recount/all that I found revealed there by 
God’s grace.”°* Dante admits that his encounters in the Dark Wood and his journey through the 
terror and torments of Hell were so horrifying that he does not even wish to recall the experience. 
However, Dante acknowledges that, because of the good that came from it, he must write about 


his quest so that it can help benefit others who undergo the same journey. 
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Just as Virgil and Beatrice had done for Dante on his journey, The Commedia can serve 
as our guide in our own quest for GOD. “With the reading of the last canto of the Paradiso, we 
too have been invited...to become pilgrims of the spirit and to be led by Dante’s sublime 
poetry,” Pope John Paul II said of The Divine Comedy. “Almost seven centuries later, Dante’s 
art...still proves capable of instilling courage and hope, guiding contemporary man’s difficult 
existential quest for the Truth which knows no setting.”’? Like Odysseus, Aeneas, or Dante 
himself, we all find ourselves in a state of exile; we are all pilgrims in a foreign land. But it is our 
task, as the progeny of these great forebears, to undergo the same journey out of the darkness and 
into the Light, following in Dante’s footsteps. Just as Dante engaged in a dialectic with antiquity 
to craft his masterpiece, so we, in our own era, must continue this dialectic to keep these sacred 
traditions alive, that we may never lose sight of the Ancients lest we lose sight of who we are. 

This, then, is the topos of dialectic in the epistemic and spiritual quest of Dante 
Alighieri’s Divine Comedy, the way in which Dante’s dialectical conversations with the wisdom 
of antiquity helps to guide him on his journey to the Truth. So too with us in our own era. After 
we have escaped the Cave — after we have been lifted from the Dark Wood — it is then our task, 
as inheritors of this Great Tradition, to go back down into the darkness and enlighten the next 
generation. Dante shows us that we have a solemn duty to never lose sight of our rich heritage. 
Rather, we must spark a glorious rebirth of Western Culture and keep it alive in the hearts and 
minds of each generation so that we may never lose sight of the Divine Light of Truth. 

Dante, having come to the end of his journey and been illumined by the Eternal Truths of 
the Universe, realizes that it is now his duty to return to the temporal world to share these Truths 
with others by writing his Commedia. In the same way, we, having been enlightened and inspired 


» Pope John Paul II, Address of His Holiness of Pope John Paul IT at a Reading of Dante’s Divine Comedy, 
(Vatican: Libreria Editrice Vaticana, 1997), p. 1-2. 
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by Dante’s wisdom as we undergo this epistemic and spiritual quest in our own lives, must also 
assist others along the straight road to the True Way. Having ourselves been the friend of fortune 
in having the opportunity to “drink Parnassian waters,” we must now continue to keep these 
sacred traditions of Western Culture alive in our own generation and set our own course for 
uncharted seas. We likewise have a duty to spark a revival of classical antiquity which Dante 
himself was rooted in and helped to keep alive. In Dante Alighieri’s masterpiece, we come to 
realize that we have an obligation to take up the torch from our ancestors so that we may be 
worthy of our rich inheritance, that we may preserve and proclaim the glory of our great heritage, 
and that we too in Dante’s words, may continually be “remade, reborn, like a sun-wakened 
tree/that spreads new foliage to the Spring dew/in sweetest freshness, healed of Winter’s 
scars;/perfect, pure, and ready for the Stars.” !° It is this Greatest of Themes The Divine Comedy 
boldly proclaims which makes it one of the giants upon whose shoulders we stand. And it is for 
this reason that Dante Alighieri can confidently be said — as he himself had prophesied in The 


Commedia — to have secured his position in the Great Panoply of the Western Canon. 
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